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Reynard: Origines de I 'Influence Francaise 791 

better authority of Richard of Cirencester's Speculum Historiale. But 
these criticisms do not impugn the fundamental soundness of Professor 
Larson's critical interpretation of the sources. The materials available 
for the study are difficult to evaluate rightly, and, so far as the reviewer 
can judge, they have been used in the main with care and discriminating 
judgment. 

W. E. Lunt. 

Les Origines de I'lnfluence Frangaise en Allemagne: Etude sur 
I'Histoire comparee de la Civilisation en France et en Allemagne 
pendant la Periode Precourtoise {950-1150). Par Louis Rey- 
naud, Docteur es Lettres. Tome premier. L'Offensive Poli- 
tique et Sociale de la France, (Paris : Honore Champion. 1913. 
Pp. xxxix, 547.) 

It is a pity that a work as large as this is should be of so little 
historical value. Beginning with the thesis that France has had greater 
influence upon Germany than any other country, with magnificent scorn 
of actual history, the territory between the Rhine, the Alps, and the 
Pyrenees, is assumed to have been " France " from all time and any- 
thing and everything emanating from it, no matter what the epoch, to 
have been of " French " influence. 

" L'image de la France ", we are told, " est le spectre obsedant qui 
hante l'histoire de la vie de societe, de la litterature, de la philosophic, 
de l'art germanique depuis leurs origines jusqu'a notre epoque. . . . Sur 
la plus reculee des cimes que nous avons reconnues dans l'histoire de 
l'influence franchise en Allemagne plane encore la brume matinale qui 
recouvre les horizons de la jeune civilisation occidentale. Elle se dresse 
pourtant, majestueuse et distincte, dans les impressionantes solitudes de la 
primitive Europe." The Teutonic mythology is of Celtic origin; the 
German nations in Gaul were " Gallicized ", not Romanized ; the Franks 
were " Gallo-f rancs " ; the very names of their kings are " partiellement 
ou totalement celtiques" (M. Reynaud cites Childebert and Dagobert 
among other names as examples, though by the same token Ethelbert 
must also have been "partly Celtic"); Charlemagne was a " Gallo- 
franc"; the Niebelungen is " Gallo-franque ". In fact, " historiquement 
il est impossible de decouvrir quoique ce soit en fait de civilisation 
germanique primitive, une fois qu'on a retranche les emprunts comrades 
aupres des Celtes. Ce qui reste ce sont les declamations sans importance 
de quelques Romantiques." Alas for Waitz and Dahn and Roth and 
Giesebrecht! They have all read history as did Sancho Panza. 

After thirty-nine pages of rodomontade like this, which fills the intro- 
duction, one has little patience left when he reaches the body of the 
book. But in justice to the author it must be said that he occasionally 
gets on somewhat more tenable ground. The influence of French monas- 
ticism upon Germany through the Cluniac and Cistercian orders was 
great. But M. Reynaud adds nothing to what Sackur and Winter have 
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already written. Nor does anyone deny the social and literary influence 
of French chivalry upon Germany in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
But no one of these factors more than colored the history of medieval 
Germany. The depth and content of German history during the Saxon, 
Franconian, and Hohenstaufen epochs, the great achievements of the 
German people apart from the monarchs who were ruling, the national 
genius of men like Henry the Lion, Albert the Bear, and a host of bishops 
like Bruno of Cologne, Bernward of Hildesheim, Wiclin of Liibeck — 
all this utterly escapes the author. His political thesis is singular. It is 
that Germany never institutionally progressed beyond the Carolingian 
system, while France was born anew in the terrible crucible of the ninth 
and tenth centuries and so was able gradually to develop a real feudal 
monarchy (see pp. 157-158). M. Reynaud is very fond of applying the 
words " incomplete ", " archaique ", " rudimentaire ", " pas progresse ", 
etc., to medieval German institutions. As a whole the work is a 
phantasmagoria of vain imaginings and historical distortions, all the 
more difficult to read with patience because of the author's cocksureness. 
Not content with using ordinary type, time and again he employs italics 
— sometimes half a page at a stretch — to advertise his ideas. Page after 
page (cf. pp. xxxvi, 54, 63, 101, 131, 157, 158, 179, 180, 184, 205, 221, 
241, 245, 252, 257, 268, 271, 291, 364, 369, 370, 428, 438, 508, 525, 531, 
536, etc.) flares with categorical affirmatives which have little or no 
historical weight in spite of a brave display of erudition. 

J. W. T. 

The Minority of Henry the Third. By Kate Norgate. (London: 
Macmillan and Company. 19 12. Pp. x, 307.) 

The period of a trifle more than ten years included in the minority 
of Henry III. is not a great period. There is very little in it, either upon 
the constitutional or the political side, that can be said to be of unusual 
significance. Probably, in permanent influence upon the future, the 
most important thing in these years is the development which is given 
to the newer methods of taxation. Into this subject Miss Norgate does 
not go. The reissues and the final settling of the form of Magna Carta 
are also of considerable importance. It would be very interesting if we 
could 1 investigate fully the relation of the small council to the great 
council, to determine if a peculiar aspect was given to that relationship 
by the fact of a minority. Still more interesting would it be if we could 
establish the existence at this date of a council of regency. But these 
things we cannot do with the material now at our command. We can- 
not even determine conclusively the facts about the election, by the great 
council, of Ralph Nevill as chancellor, as asserted by Matthew Paris, 
though we may be reasonably convinced that no such election occurred. 
There is also a development going on in the law-courts during these 
years which as yet it is not possible accurately to describe. On the side 
of the political history, questions connected with the expulsion of the 



